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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


HE wise tolerance of a man who has read much and 

travelled widely is to be observed in these pages. 
Mr Austin Harrison 1s prepared, for example, to con- 
sider dispassionately the case of the man who makes the 
provocative statement that he 1s “not idle enough to 
read.” Naturally he is compelled to give judgment 
against that man, but he refuses to do so until he has 
made every endeavour to understand an alien point of 
view. Like so many of our essayists, he is an enthusi- 
astic mountaineer, and he can write refreshingly on 
subjects so diverse as clothes, golf, and the ‘ movies,’ 
Like Stevenson, he has a word of praise for the humble 
donkey. 

Born in 1873, Mr Harrison was educated at Harrow 
and at various foreign untversities, His recreation is 
travel, and he was for fourteen years the editor of 
The Enghsh Revtew, his trenchant articles on public 
questions attracting considerable attention. 
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NOT IDLE ENOUGH TO READ 


NE seldom overhears a remark that startles, so I 

will record one that flummoxed me exactly as it 
was spoken. We were dining in a country hotel, and 
near me was a party who had been out for the day 
shooting, when suddenly the man who was doing the 
talking said: “I’ve read nothing for years. The fact 
is I’m not idle enough to read.” 

He read newspapers, of course, but not books, nor 
did his remark fall flat. He talked all through dinner. 
He had plenty to say. I’ve often wondered since 
whether his remark was so extraordinary as it appeared 
at the time. There must be many people who don’t 
read books; there used to be very many who could 
not read books. It depends upon the book, one may 
remark, which is true enough; but the mind that can 
shut out books leaves nothing to the imagination. 
Either such an one has done with the thoughts of other 
men, or he is too self-sufficient to need them; he ts 
either the supreme egoist or of infinite discount: there 
can be no half-way house for him. 

Needless to say, I am all for books. Not to read is 
not to think, and not to think is to miss not only the joy 
but the very soul of our humanity. What is progress 
but the result of friction? To deny books is to abdi- 
cate. Such a man rules out the past, neglects the 
present, and ignores the future. He has reached an 
end which ts the one thing we never can reach in 
life. He neither wants to learn nor to know, to 
doubt nor to wonder, to give nor to receive. He is 
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no longer relative. He has attained to a summit—of 
self-negation. 

Think what it means to obliterate the past, to feel 
‘that the great works of man do not matter, and that all 
the poetry of bygone ages is as the dust by the roadside! 
Why, the past is our foot-rule, our stature of measure- 
‘ment, and, quite literally, our justification. It has 
made us what we are, and by it we mirror and test our- 
selves. To disconnect is to lose one’s way, since we 
can only judge one thing by another, and we cannot 
understand ourselves without some gauge or indicator 
of what men thought before us, If only the actions of 
men counted civilization would surely perish, and this 
is why the dead survive. ‘Their thoughts live after 
them. The past is the life-line of our being. Through 
it we gather the seed of our own continuity. All that 
we know and prize we owe to the men who came before 
us. To ignore the dead is to despise the living. “Thus, 
as the years grow upon us, we fall back upon books. 
They help to keep us youngand keen. Welive with the 
authors. Wedraw fresh inspiration from their messages. 

I can hear people cry, ‘‘ Words, what use are words?” 
,To all such I would say, measure them with deeds and 
see which of the two survive. Cesar or Homer? 
Napoleon or Shelley? Xerxes or Shakespeare ? With- 
out words, what should we be? Words are the saving 
clause of civilization. Man has nothing higher to offer, 
for words are the medium of his thought, and books are 
his song and record. More; they are his spirit. Were 
every living thing in this world to be destroyed the 
books of man would constitute his imperishable 
vindication. 

One could continue and catch fire, but I am after 
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trying to comprehend my man. He must have an 
attitude. Presumably he would argue in some such way 
as this: ‘‘I don’t like poetry and never did, so that 
rules out a good deal of the classics. I don’t care for 
history, or science, or philosophy, or speculative argu- 
ment. I’ve read Robinson Crusoe and one or two others, 
but the old novels I find antiquated and the new ones 
tiresome. “The arts don’t interest me, and nor does 
criticism. During the day I work, potter about, play, 
and eat. In the evening I talk, play games—I’m 
rather a hand at snooker—and go to bed. You see, 
I’ve no time. My library is stuffed with beautifully 
bound books, but mostly dummies. Books collect dust, 
and I don’t like dust. I’ma modern. I’m worth a lot. 
Now what is wrong with me? ” 

That is his case, and he does not stand by any means 
alone. His argument is essentially of a time when life 
has become so fast and crowded with things that 
thoughts are apt to be relegated to the dustbin ; or, as 
a widow put it to me when she had made up her mind 
to move: “The first thing is to sell all my husband’s 
books.” 

‘This is a scientific age. Books require leisure, and 
what we call repose is passing out of our lives. There 
are so many things to do nowadays that to sit still and 
read a book written a couple of centuries ago does seem 
to many people a form of laziness and a waste of time. 
Our sporting friend might exclaim: ‘“‘ Now there you 
are. You want us to soak ourselves in abstract matter 
which is noteven uptodate. I tell you we moderns have 
no time for such vanities. We want results. Mumbo- 
jumbo and all his tribe are the skeletons of the past.”’ 

I recognize the point of all that. “The new era is one 
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of revolt. We dance, we play cards, we gad about ; we 
have the ‘new woman,” No time to read. 

To-day we act our thoughts, we do not bother 
about the thoughts of others, and action is always a 
delight. The old ‘home’ is passing away; we are 
jettisoning rather than amassing, and so possessions, 
houses, libraries, furniture are thrown out for the 
swifter joy of a motor-car. Life is changing, and with it 
many of the old values. “The idea is to have no encum- 
brances, Just a flat with a few sticks of furniture ; no 
pictures, no books, above all, no heirlooms. People 
want to be able to move—to taste the sweets of life, not 
to read about them. It is the spirit of the times, and to 
oppose it is to risk the label of Victorianism. All this 
is inevitable and partly, no doubt, to the good. We may 
call it democracy, an escape. A world on wheels is not 
adapted to repose. We have harnessed ourselves to 
machinery and we cannot pull up. For the nonce we 
have done with speculation; our world is one of action 
and experiment. 

None the less, I remain obdurate. One of the great 
pleasures in life is to escape from ourselves, and this 1s 
what books, and perhaps books alone, can do for us. 
After all, we moderns, we are only coming of age: 
still very ignorant, still only groping after the wonders 
and mysteries of this universe. We are inheritors. 
Our new opportunity has come out of this inheritance, 
and we should indeed be unworthy were we to imagine 
that now we ‘know’ and have arrived. Arrived at 
what? Even if we have arrived, what of the future? 
Do we rule out development, which is the law of 
progress, or creation, which is the clue of humanity? 
Any such valuation of life is superficial and empty. 
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Effort is the only earthly salvation. If we abjure the 
past, we denounce the future. In such case we might 
be alive, but we should not be living. Our souls verily 
would cease from marchingalong. Ideals would vanish, 
and ideas would have no sustenance. A world so stilted 
would capture no beauty and cease to perform, just as 
the self-satisfied individual drops into insignificance. 
Without the friction of Art and Literature man would 
become an automaton without faith and without hope, 
and soon he would find himself without inspiration, 
It is the clash of mind that ennobles us. Such is the 
service rendered by books. In every book an individual 
lays bare a soul, and sometimes an intelligence. “The 
sum of this effort is our treasury and pediment. All 
the idealsand ideas of mankindare to be found in books, 
and all the pity and tears of life. We need these things 
as we need our daily bread. A people which cannot 
add fresh ideals and fresh ideas, and inspire the future 
with a still keener resolve, would assuredly perish of 
its own inanition, and such is the responsibility of the 
men who write books. 

In our modern world we may have lost respect, but 
we dare not lose our sense of reverence; nor do I see 
any signs that we are losing it. There are more books 
written than ever, and so presumably there are more 
people reading them. And this is so. There is a new 
public. ‘The rich may be reading less, but the poor are 
reading more. As the prophet said: “If thou be 
lowly, serve a wise man.” ‘To-day the lowly are 
reading books. Here we have the answer to my friend 
who is “not idle enough to read.” He phrased it 
wrongly. He should have said, “I am too busy to 
think,” for that is what he unconsciously implied. 
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The pity is his, and he alone is the poorer. Never was 
man more interested and able to satisfy his interest, 
and never was man so curious and able to satisfy his 
curiosity, than in the free, open life of our modern world. 

He may not have many books of his own, but he has 
libraries. He may not have much leisure, but he has 
opportunity. He may not know languages, he has 
translations. “Che cheap classic is a ‘ good seller.’ Is 
that not the answer and the moral? Values have 
shifted, that is all. As the lower strata thrust upwards 
the demand for thought increases and has a wider field. 
It has indeed increased vastly, and to-day covers a 
totally new area. Only the other day, on a hot summer 
afternoon, I found in a country milk-shop a young man 
behind the counter reading a book: Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. I was thrilled at the spectacle. ‘“‘ A great play,” 
said the young man, as he handed me a pot of cream; 
** T believe Shakespeare’s first.” 

Wecan take heart. Every age has its transvaluations, 
and every transvaluation is a process in the task of 
evolution. There may be a dislocation, but the reading 
and writing of books show every sign of going on. 
And so our continuity of mental friction would seem 
assured, for while books sell by the ton there is no cause 
for anxiety. As for my friend, he is a patient, of a class 
and of a time. He probably enjoys robust health. 
Possibly he is symptomatic. One can leave him at that. 

Yet I feel he ought to have an epitaph. He thinks, 
of course, that he represents movement, which is 
precisely what he does not stand for. He and those like 
him are but the ° strap-hangers ’ of their time—of time 
which is non-existent. ‘Their epitaph can be short. On 
them is written the word * Decay.” 
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THE GOLDEN ASS 
I HAVE often wondered why the donkey is reputed a 


lazy animal and why he is never supposed to join his 
fathers. In these islands he is certainly out of his luck, 
for though one is warned against beating him when 
dead, it cannot be said that this provision applies to him 
when alive. Of all quadrupeds the simple ass appears to 
be the only one in this country that cannot make a 
decent living. 

He is seen at his best in Spain, where the people really 
are lazy—in a proud, distant fashion that gives to every 
peasant the poise and bearing of an aristocracy. And, 
strange to relate, there the ass is not lazy. He is the 
most reliable toiler in the whole peninsula, the very 
burden and symbol of industry. He works all day. He 
is the one indefatigable gesture of the national life; 
there, too, he dies quite naturally, just like any other 
creature. 

Moreover, he is a goodly sight. Not at all the small, 
meek, sorry, withered beast that we associate with a 
coster’s cart, or the unkempt, dilapidated steed that 
canters children up and down the sands for sixpence a 
ride, belaboured with a stick. Quite the reverse, In 
Spain the ass is a big animal. Often he is all white, 
almost beautiful. He does not seem to require chastise- 
ment. He moves by the voice, and he appears to 
understand Spanish like a native. He is often spruce 
and sprightly, an animal of class. Men trick him 
out, “caparisoned and gay,” with bells and tassels, 
For he is the poor man’s friend, and is to be met 
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everywhere; on every highroad, with his master usually 
asleep on his back, in front of every wine-shop, and in 
every village street; he is the universal carrier and 
Jack-of-all-trades, and Spain would no longer be Spain 
without him. 

Here the ass is a Joke, a jade, but there he is a 
creature of renown, and Burro, or Burrico, as the 
Spaniard calls him, has a venerable literature. No beast 
can claim a mightier tradition. He was celebrated in 
Egypt. He is of Biblical distinction. "Then the Greeks 
took him up and wrote about him. In Spain he is 
immortalized as the horse of Sancho Panza, But there 
is a difference in the humour which he excites. In 
Spain they give him the benefit of his graces. He 
belongs so intimately to the life of the country that 
to treat him with disrespect would be foolish, and the 
Spaniard has a fine sense of humour. Instead, the 
donkey evokes pathos. The ridicule lavished upon him 
is of a pathetic stamp mingled with melancholy. How- 
ever heavy with years, or however misshapen, he 1s 
never brought into the bull-ring to die, like that noble 
animal, the horse, who somehow in Spain has no 
literature save that, characteristically enough, of the 
nag Rosinante. 

‘The donkey, of course, is not noble; his ears are too 
long for good breeding; his voice is too insistently 
phonetic. Yet of his family he 1s clearly the most 
interesting. More intelligent than the horse, he 1s less 
problematic than the mule, better mannered and less 
opinionated. All children adore him. They take to 
him instinctively, and instinctively he takes to them. 
He is rarely vicious, never too tired, and always imper- 
turbable. He is strong, sure, cheap, and well-nigh 
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everlasting. And there is another difference. In Spain 
he walks—his dignity and his utility are thus the better 
preserved, for that is his proper and economic pace. A 
Spanish boy would not dream of walloping the donkey 
into a gallop, which is not the spirit of his service. 
Moreover, a Spanish donkey always does “‘ go.” He is 
there to work. ‘The Spaniard does not drive, he rides 
him. No rein; no stick. Spanish donkeys seem to 
know why they were born, and they obey cheerfully to 
the end. They are an example. Would that all other 
donkeys were as illustrious ! 

The fact is the donkey represents a spirit, and that is 
why in these islands ‘ Moke’ is nota success. He is of 
the East, and his place is in the East. He 1s the servant 
of an age, a civilization, an attitude, all of which in our 
day are passing. He stands for slowness, and this is an 
epoch of speed. His service is personal, and this is 
an age of machinery. He is the slave’s slave, and this 
is a period of opportunity. He represents ease, sloth, 
indigence, and this is an era of wealth. He implies 
perpetuity, and this is an epoch of progress. In sum, 
he is fatality, but to-day we worship results. 

‘Truly the ass is an Oriental. He is an ‘ outsider’ in 
our Western civilization, and no longer even of our 
slowest pace, or of our society. Perhaps that is why he 
seems symbolic, for it is not pleasant to be an ana- 
chronism, and even in Europe the wise ass must surely 
see that his days are numbered. But in the East his 
function is defined and his purpose understood. He 
belongs to the sun, to the desert and its unchanging 
fatalism, and figures as an emblem of time. ‘Thus in 
countries where time is, perhaps discerningly, regarded 
as a nuisance the donkey is master of his position. 
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There he is the mechanism and the clock, and truly 
the “golden” animal of tradition. He links up village 
to village and man to man, century to century. He is 
the water-carrier, the butcher’s boy, the grocer’s 
assistant, the pedlar’s porter, sometimes the postman, 
and all that is implied by a train service. There is 
nothing asinine about him then. In short, he is a 
tropical culture. 

His very expression betrays his contempt for the 
madding rush of civilization. We think him odd and 
queerly drawn, but in his proper sphere the ass is no 
more odd than is the zebra in Africa or that infinitely 
droll little fellow called the praying mantis that alights 
on your table in India and stands up and boxes at 
flying insects. See him brooding amid the bristling 
spikes of a huge cactus bush; why, theass hasa reasonable 
figure in comparison! Set him under the shade of a 
palm, and he is of the very sense and spirit of his 
surroundings. Hear him bray amid the din and inde- 
scribable racket of an Eastern bazaar, it is a note almost 
of harmony. Watch him winding indefatigably up the 
rocky path of a hill, is he not the epitome of usefulness? 
Follow him as he treads his way through a caravan of 
resting camels squatting on their knees tucked under 
them; he has no hump and looks the very soul of 
common sense. 

And so he is—in his opportunities. Without him 
the East would almost be deprived of movement. He 
feeds the market-place and distributes its wares. He 
carries the corn and the hay, the fruit and the vegetables, 
the soothsayer and the prophet, the priest and the 
medicine-man. He can go anywhere and sleep any- 
where. He requires no groom and no stabling. Laugh 
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at him! The East does not laugh at its own fate, for 
verily the ass incorporates a destiny. 

To be appreciated rightly Moke requires, like every 
other thing, his natural environment. If he isa failure, 
a joke, a creature of mirth in the raw, damp climate of 
these salt-sprayed isles, it is because he is a trans- 
plantation and a misfit. But where the sun shines and 
grapes and oranges and lemons grow by the wayside, 
and the soil is seared and cracks into dry sierras, and the 
red pomegranate ripens in the breeze, and trees that 
resemble parasols make even the burning sky look 
quaint and artificial, the donkey is geographically and 
constitutionally a part, and not inany way a peculiarity, 
of these. It is not his fault if people transplant him and 
expect him to trot. He was not born to run in shafts. 
He hails from the inscrutable lands of mysticism and of 
the sun, where the highest wisdom is to-morrow. Quite 
unmistakably he dates what we call history, himself the 
personification of a laborious continuity. 

And so to me the donkey is always an inspiration. I 
cannot meet him in the streets of London, dragging 
along a miserable cart, without thinking of roses and 
sweet honeysuckle trellissed up a balcony window, and 
big fat fruit bursting upon walls, and groves of cork- 
trees nestling against the hills, and the scent of verbena 
and the nards of Araby. Often I wish he could be 
relegated once and for all here to a museum piece and 
struck off the hackney register. He will be before long. 
Is he not already only a classic? | 
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yF all the pleasures of all the sports none can surpass 
the exhilaration of Alpine climbing, in which man 
pits himself against nature. The airman and the man 
who sails under the seas are no doubt the kings of 
modern romance, but the one has to sit glued to a seat 
while the other is confined in a boat. He who climbs 
mountains is free and unbound, the captain of his own 
craft; moreover, his time-table is far wider. He can go 
on when well into the fifties. Even at sixty there are 
men who can walk with the best. ‘The mountains are 
fairly kind to all ages. 

Above all, he has the air, the superb tonic of the 
dry, crisp air of height beating into the lungs; he has 
expanse, an unmatched freedom, as much risk and 
danger as he likes, and always to those who have eyes 
to see the beauty of snow and ice and rock and 
panorama, and the zest of athletic accomplishment. 
Moreover, he has the benefit of time. 

On the mountains man’s only enemies are the night 
-——and the weather. He can always stop and rest. He 
can be just as happy taking it easily as is the fellow 
whose sole aim is the summit. Even alone he can be 
perfectly contented, for in the companionship of 
mountains a man has hardly time to indulge in loneli- 
ness, and he can adjust his performances exactly to his 
own years and entirely in accordance with his own 
capacity. Then, again, there is no hurry; and what a 
relief this is! You start when you please. Always you 
are your own master and your own time-keeper. If you 
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fail to make the ascent you have none the less had your 
day, done your climb, and felt all the rapture of success. 
For the top is not really the lure of the Alps. Men 
climb mountains for the spirit that is of man. It is the 
trial of strength that draws men to the Alps, and back 
again and again. Man versus the mountains and the 
elements. 

Nor is there any need to be an intrepid climber to 
have joy of mountains. It is in the early summer that 
the snow mountains are most beautiful, apparelled like 
the spring, in dazzling hues. “This is the season for the 
botanists, a class of mountaineers apart. One dare not 
climb, the snow is too thick, and all around the crack 
and reverberation of falling avalanches give warning of 
the dangers. In the spring the mountains are things to 
behold, not to ascend, and it is then that the lower 
heights open up their gardens. 

Overnight the flowers blossom into being, dressing 
the hills in patterns of fairy carpets right up to the 
snowline. They shoot up in thousands of species, 
transforming the bleak winter slopes into tapestries 
of iridescence. Here flaming red or deep magenta; 
there blue, white, yellow ; some as tiny and frail as 
gossamer, others tall and flowing to the breeze; they 
invade the hills and mountains like an army, and where 
the snow lay yesterday to-day the crocus peeps up and 
nods its white bonnet, and the land palpitates with 
colour. This fierce onrush of flowers is the orchestra- 
tion of mountain summer. One has to watch it to 
catch the magic, and it is only to be seen in the Alps. 
As the snow patches melt away the flowers extend their 
gardens, as if they also were bent upon climbing. The 
little gentian, with his deep, intimate blue, so gentle, so 
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tender, blossoms on rocks right up to glacier heights, 
and evidently likes the cosy warmth of his winter snow 
coverlet. And now the mountainsides are peopled with 
the flower-seeker, for man 1s ever a hunter, and the 
swollen torrents roar down the valleys into the big 
rivers. After that there comes a period of suspense. 
The snows recede before the hot sun; great avalanches 
fall; the flowers lose their colour and make way for 
others—the later flowers—to take their places. “The 
glad burgeoning is over. “he man with the ice-axe 
appears and scrutinizes the mountain-tops. One morn- 
ing the first party ° go up.’ 

The great drawback to mountain-climbing is the 
shortness of the season, which, of course, varies con- 
siderably; hence the intensive nature of its pursuit; 
and the difficulty of timing one’s own fitness to the 
strain and fatigue involved. For no exercise finds a man 
out quicker than mountaineering. 

A man walks on his stomach, and he who neglects this 
care will soon discover his own limitations. Useless the 
attempt to rush a climb. The guide will spot such an 
one unerringly and let him make the pace until the 
inevitable collapse occurs. Alpine technique has to be 
rigidly observed. You start early—that is the golden 
rule on the Alps—often before daybreak by the light of 
alantern. You start slowly, balancing your steps to the 
rhythm of your lungs. You do not drink or smoke, 
and you avoid the tempting snow-water like the devil. 

This training demands a certain amount of self- 
discipline. It fixes or limits one, yet without it no man 
can hope to be much of a climber, and it is astonishing 
how a steep hill will wind a strong man who happens to 
be out of condition. Condition is the first principle for 
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the mountaineer, just as conditions are his constant 
anxiety. Chis is where the expert excels. On the 
mountains conditions are the main problem. If the 
mountains are as mysterious as the sea, they are even 
more treacherous. In an hour the whole aspect of an 
ascent can change, and a peak that was perfectly easy 
turn into a climb of great danger. Fog, frost, wind, 
rain, snow, and the effects of these constitute a per- 
petual peril. One can climb up a mountain with ease 
and find the descent a matter of extraordinary difficulty 
through a sudden change of temperature. At times one 
can stroll across glaciers in dancing-pumps. A week 
later that same glacier may be changed into a maze of 
huge, frowning crevasses demanding great skill and care. 
Sometimes one goes through snow up to the thigh; and 
again it can beas hard as flint. “There is only one law— 
never to take risks. You can cross a glacier with 
immense labour, and six hours later find a smooth, hard 
surface which can be covered in an hour. Hence, on 
glaciers the guide uncoils the rope, and sometimes he, 
too, falls in, deceived by the treacherous white covering. 
‘There is a lot to learn about ice-snow. Often you just 
tramp up, and then you reach a bit “as slippery as ice,’ 
where a careless move will cause you to lose your foot- 
hold in a second and down you will go—if you are not 
roped. And you can go on the snow. Nothing beats a 
good glissade down the mountain you ascended so 
wearily. It is “winter sports’ in the summer. You 
can stand up or sit down, using your axe as brake and 
rudder. ‘The speed can be tremendous. It is easier to 
sit down: you keep the legs together with your axe 
behind you. Once you have mastered the technique of 
steering the fun is prodigious. 
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Rock-climbing is even more exciting, for here good 
nerves are indispensable. On the snow you see your 
area, you are on terra firma and so not liable to giddi- 
ness, but on rocks and on arétes no man should venture 
who cannot look over a precipice and feel happy. One’s 
tread here becomes of vital importance. Some people 
always slip—beware of them. The rope is often no 
good. On rocks the ascent ts generally easier than the 
descent. But rocks are the great allure. It is a revela- 
tion to see how some men will scale a precipice that 
almost overhangs. For man will go where the chamois 
cannot go, and now there is hardly a virgin peak in the 
whole Alps left. 

And so the joy of the mountains is not for every one. 
The preliminaries are often tiresome. Generally you 
have to sleep in a hut perhaps three or four hours up 
from the hotel before you can get upon the permanent 
ice, and here again you have to be careful. The 
accommodation is rude; blankets are often damp. ‘The 
wise man takes a change with him. Mountaineering 
is a perpetual conflict of clothes, of what to omit. You 
try to take as little clothing as possible, seeing that you, 
or some one, will have to carry it. You start out in a 
grilling sun; but at night it freezes. When you climb, 
you only want a shirt, but the moment you rest clothes 
are essential, for a mountain chill is no joke. The 
weather, always the weather! Here youth has a great 
advantage. It can sleep on rocks ten thousand feet up, 
and not be the worse: it can live on its own vitality. 
And how you perspire! You seem to melt. And how 
you eat when the joyful hour for food arrives, and how 
good it all tastes, washed down with a pint of cold tea 
livened with a smack of brandy! The muscles of your 
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legs seem ready to burst. You feel, like the mountains 
themselves, triumphant. 

No, there is nothing like a day on the ice, when you 
feel fit and the sun beats down upon you and every 
sense within you is awake. The great silence of the 
mountains 1s like some mysterious music, and soon you 
come to realize that even the rocks are alive. Strange 
noises resound around you, for ice is perpetually 
moving, shifting, shrinking; underneath you may hear 
the murmur of rushing water; now a rock falls, now 
some ice breaks loose and crashes down the sides; you 
catch the shrill cry of a marmoset; occasionally you see 
a chamois or an eagle. The clouds are your cherished 
companions, and you watch them with undiminished 
attention. You can rise above them, to find yourself 
bathed in sunshine with a vast panorama before you, 
while beneath it is raining hard; but when the dark 
clouds cluster above the heights you will do well to take 
rapid decisions. 

Only to see the sun rise in the Alps is an unforgettable 
impression. Sometimes the setting sun sets fire to a 
whole range, and the very snow is suffused with pink. 
And what more splendid than thunder in the moun- 
tains, when the white flashes of lightning lay bare the 
glittering peaks, and the echoes re-echo their response! 
And water! How one laves in the mountain spring! 
How dainty and joyous, too, are the little lakes so 
unexpected and secretive, fringed with ice around the 
sides with their little icebergs glistening blue under the 
deep wtaer! And here is the little white flower, the 
edelweiss, and here is another little flower, carmine red, 
clinging like an anemone toa rock! 

Never to have seen red snow, like patches of blood 
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against the white, is to miss one of the rarer beauties of 
nature, but this is not found in the Alps. I have seen 
it in the mountains in Spitzbergen, where huge glaciers 
run sheer down into the sea. I believe this red snow is 
formed by an animal. It takes one’s breath away at the 
first view, so strange and exquisite is the colouring. 
One can see it at great distances away, streaking the 
white slopes. It is odd to reflect what peerless beauty 
lies in these wild mountain waste spots, as if in hiding 
from curious man. A red bleeding mountain Is an 
unforgettable sight, perhaps because it seems so 
incredible, so pathetically human, so distinctly akin. 

What days, yet all too short! The climbing season 
soon passes. In September the end comes relentlessly. 
One morning on awakening the snow has whitened the 
hills, and the heights lie enveloped in mist, and then for 
nine months the mountains will be alone in their glory. 

Soon, I suppose, mountaineering will be an ana- 
chronism, a relic of the past. One can see a day 
approaching when aeroplanes will waft the indolent 
traveller up in forty minutes for a sovereign, with a hot 
luncheon served in a snug refuge on the top. Not up 
all the mountains, not up the great rock peaks, but 
assuredly up Mont Blanc, for example, where already 
the fatted tourist (I’ve done it myself) can be taken half- 
way up in a train. Why climb when you can fly? I 
don’t know what the answer is to that, except that 
though we can fly any day now across the Channel 
there still remain men, and even women, who prefer to 
get into the sea and swim, 
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ree from sundry specific cleavages, both of 
meaning and opinion, clothes remain one of the 
chief differentiations between man and woman. A 
man, no matter what the advertisements say, prefers 
his old clothes, likes them better when they are frayed 
and shabby; a woman invariably turns her attention to 
new raiment. In the animal world the male has the 
clothes, but somehow man has got bored with his 
trappings, he who, politically speaking, should be 
attired in gorgeous splendour, as becomes his station 
in life. 

Formerly he was a gorgeous fellow. He had the 
satins and hose, the garter, the cloaks, the armour, the 
hats, and the feathers. He showed his legs. In a word, 
he was the cynosure, his women had to make a shift 
with the second best. But as civilization advanced man 
cast off his outward signs, leaving the furbelows to his 
womenfolk, until to-day he is sartorially a drab and 
inconspicuous being, and often the more drab and 
unconvincing in appearance the higher he ranks among 
his fellow-creatures. 

As if he no longer cared what he looked like, as if he 
had risen above his boots and his biological claims of 
attraction! Woman, of course, has laboured under a 
disadvantage in the matter of clothes, which have 
always been regarded as the badge of sex. In old 
Greece she was resplendently beautiful, but not for 
long. Her figure stoodin the way. It had to be covered 
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up, to be disguised, emphasized or contorted. She lost 
her drapery with her gods and became a decoration, 
and when man strutted about in the highest magnifi- 
cence of velvet and outline, woman was encased in an 
iron corset and disappeared, until at last she resembled 
an inflated rubber bottle, in a crinoline. 

After that 1t was man’s turn to deflate. He got 
into trousers, and this was his undoing. His finery 
passed over to woman. Napoleon saw to that. Men 
sunk deeper and deeper into conventional drab. To- 
day his glory is a bowler hat, while a decent woman’s 
outfit weighs about fifteen ounces. Man no longer 
exists sartorially, With the passing of the valet he gave 
up. The European male, or ninety per cent. of him, is 
content to saunter about as a misfit. 

To those who believe that man is a ‘ fixed’ species, 
this de-featherization should give pause for reflection. 
To refuse to ‘show off’ is a creditable achievement, 
and this is what it amounts to, Alonethesoldiercancut 
the wedding-cake with his sword. The modern male 
cuts no ice pictorially. Only at night does he com- 
promise by getting into a uniform, like the waiter. On 
the golf-course, in ‘plus fours,’ he is hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the girl playing in front, who has 
braced up her line as man lengthens his. The next 
step... 

The next step will almost inevitably be a sympathetic 
approximation. Woman will begin to de-featherize. 
She has already discarded, she can hardly discard more 
in our rude climate. She, too, will simplify. She, too, 
will degenerate into a uniform: even she will become 
civilized. 

This republican process is almost prescribed. If 
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man, the peacock of sex, has captured the male world 
with a bowler hat, and toseea Japanese in a bowler is to 
acknowledge world victory, woman in time will follow 
suit, and is perceptibly so doing. Her hair is ‘ off.’ 
Knickerbockers are clearly coming, and the more 
practical she grows the more she will react to the 
exigencies of a practical confection. In a commercial 
world all people must be commercial, that is the 
explanation. Even woman no longer ‘ dresses,’ she is 
dressed by the manufacturers, and the shop is merely 
their shop-window. The little felt hat is obviously an 
attempt to familiarize woman with the inevitable 
bowler. Jewelry is now bought at Woolworth’s. The 
future commercial girl will not rest until she has 
acquired trousers, which assuredly, as they have been 
the downfall of sartorial man, will dispossess and 
syndicate sartorial woman. 

It almost must be so in the process of standardization 
now governed by the highest financial considerations. 
There is ‘money in it.” The very thought is enough. 
In time woman must succumb. She will be uniformed 
just as men are. She will wear precisely what the 
manufacturers ‘turn out,’ for there will then be no 
alternative. A few individualists will put up an 
offensive, but it will be of no avail. Fashion wins. 
The dressmaker will vanish, is vanishing. Lace, 
chiffon, petticoats, stays, and the vast armoury of 
Victorian superfluities have all gone, only line remains. 
The ‘ready-made’ woman will approximate, and 
eventually she will come to regard man’s self-denying 
ordinance as regards dress as quite adapted to the spirit 
of emancipation of her own sex. 

Why not? Man has not lost his heroics since he 
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gave up his feathers. There is no reason to anticipate 
any loss of charm in woman when she, too, relegates 
clothes to a secondary consideration. Men care so 
little about their plumage that the °‘ bummer’ suit 1s 
now the King’s uniform throughout Europe, of high 
and low degree. ‘Che ‘store’ 1s ousting the tailor, 
who in the country districts is already obsolescent. 
It may not be so gay, but it is more convenient. A few 
hours suffice in a year for a man’s shopping. Will 
woman continue to spend her mornings hysterically 
rummaging the shops for a yard of ribbon, a ‘ match,’ a 
piece of muslin, or something, anything, that fits? 
She won’t have time in the new order. “The factories 
will simplify her wardrobe. “‘ What size, mam? Step 
this way.” All done by syndicate, and woman will 
welcome her release and wear the uniform with relief. 
And then? But first will it be cheaper? Dear me, 
no! ‘Things don’t get cheaper nowadays. But a lot 
of time will be saved. Shopping will be businesslike. 
Woman will know what she wants because she will 
only be able to buy what she can get. Instead of a 
swaying scrimmage, the big shop will become a ‘ one- 
way’ mouvementation, every girl purchaser knowing 
what she.entered the shop for. Just business. Profits 
will be drawn from mass production. We shall dress 
for the convenience, and the dividends, of the trade. 
On the whole, it will probably be an improvement. 
Women in uniform look uncommonly well—it brings 
out the woman. Nothing sweeter than the ‘ land girl,’ 
the hospital nurse, or the housemaid in a white cap. A 
man strolling down Piccadilly in doublet and hose looks 
only a guy, Just as a woman to-day who wears long 
skirts looks only a frump. We shall still have fashions, 
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for clothes are symbolic. They date us. You can 
turn your overcoat satisfactorily, but nothing turns a 
fellow inside out like a suiting which is no longer 
worn. Drab, yes, but the right drab! 

When woman’s shops cease to be a pandemonium she 
will enter the civilized state. And she will do this 
perforce—new woman or not, willing or unwilling—by 
stress of circumstance, precisely when and as it suits the 
trade to syndicate her attire. It will not be a political 
transformation, like the cry for a latchkey. It will just 
come about, altering nothing but a manifestation. 

‘Then, indeed, we shall learn whether woman 1s 
capable of ‘ finding herself out.” For when she ceases 
to dress for man, as man long ago ceased to dress for 
woman, the great opportunity of sex realization will 
have come to her, to be or not to be, under the sign of 
the universal bowler hat. 
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T is always satisfactory to reach a decision, and at 
last, after years of “ foozling’ and some unforgettable 
virtuosity, I have come to a conclusion about the game 
which, as the Frenchwoman said, makes men lose so 
many nice little white balls on Sunday. The relief is 
sustained, A man emerges once more—himself: golf 
is no longer a nightmare; the ‘card’ assumes its 
proper place as “a scrap of paper”; bogey ceases to be 
‘the colonel,’ and even what the Scot said becomes a 
matter of profound indifference. In short, golf is a 
game again, same as marbles. 

Originating in the days of witchcraft, in the raw 
regions of Northern Britain, it is easy to see how golf 
acquired its mystery, and why it is that men still play it 
as if the devil lurked in every tin can into which, as if 
for the sake of argument, one has to putt. Sut there is 
more in it than bedevilment. Consider its phraseology. 
Right away an awesome note is struck: “ Your 
honour, sir.” Can there be any more pompous, 
irritating, yet soul-satisfying way to start a friendly 
round than that? But golf means privilege and eti- 
quette, and silence is not only the law but the very 
rigour of the game. 

This is where the mystic sense begins. The least 
thing is supposed to put you off. Men stand on the 
teeing ground in breathless silence. A whisper, and the 
fellow waggling a stick looks round, glares, and has the 
right, the triumphant right, to call peremptorily for 
silence, Thus, the very start is a trial of nerves. Some 
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men never can start. ““ Always miss the first.” One 
sympathizes, it is part of the game. You don’t really 
sympathize, of course. In reality, you are jolly glad the 
old duffer did miss “his first,” for it makes you “ one 
up,” but the Scots did not invent the game for nothing, 
and so canny it 1s and mystifying. 

And that is its char-r-m (one has to be silly, other- 
wise the nervous system could not stand the pressure). 
During the game the less said the better; indeed, one is 
not supposed to talk, but afterwards one talks for hours. 
Acute neurasthenia often follows. One dreams about 
the game. Once under the spell a man is temporarily 
lost. He only has one idea—to hit the ball further than 
he did the week before, and he will leave house and 
wife and work to obtain another ten yards. 

The fact is, golf is an escape—from ourselves, and 
the Scots, who know, play it in that fashion. “They 
municipalize it; we syndicate. Up North it is a 
climatic relief, but with us it is a delirlum—a nice one. 
Men discuss * putters’ by the hour and buy them by the 
dozen. Is this not insanity when one reflects that one 
has to knock a ball into a hole from an absurdly un- 
scientific position ? No wonder physicians recommend 
the game to patients. 

And then there are the mystic books on “ how to play 
it’?! Ifyou want to be mystified, study them. Get up 
your technique from the books, and see how all the big 
men break all the rules, how they lurch and sway and 
even rise up on their toes, It is a lesson in mysticism. 
And that really is a mystery. One never knows. 
There is no perfection. Always there is that extra 
Length—the mad, psychic fascination of length; the 
Scot who first thought of that was a mighty man. 
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He knew. He clearly was the original psycho- 
analyst. No battle. Nothing to do with another man. 
Just a ball cocked up on a pinch of sand. Hit it! So 
easy! ‘Try it! We have been trying ever since. If all 
Europe played golf all war would end. The etiquette of 
the game would impose its own boundaries. ‘To break 
a rule at golf is to lose caste. You dare not cheat. You 
apologize even when you set a stymie. Fancy if 
politicians did that! And afterwards the loser pays for 
the drinks, for that, too, is etiquette. On the golf- 
course you only fight yourself. 

This is the secret. It is a civilized man’s game. We 
play it, not, as we pretend, for the exercise, or the 
scenery, or the score; or the half-crown at the end, 
but for the mystic attraction of control: self-control. 
Nobody is ever to blame but oneself. We sense the 
magic of the full ego. Always I and the confounded 
club; and always the hope of doing it better next time. 
All other games are competitive; in golf you play and 
beat yourself. And though one can play it alone, few 
care to; one likes a match, and the more unsociably you 
play it the more you are in keeping with the spirit of the 
game. For golf is a solo in technique varied by the 
subtlety of psychology. One cannot play with some 
men. Often at the start you ° get’ your man, and the 
joy when he ‘cracks’ is fiendish, You know it 
instinctively, he has lost his ° feel’ of the club. Perhaps 
you influenced him telepathically, you cannot say. 
Sometimes you are conscious of a hold on his club or his 
waggle or his eye. Next time you know that you will 
win, and so (poor chap!) does he. A game like that is 
almost worth talking about. Analysed, golf is silliness— 
the sheer pawky state. When you play badly it is 
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probably because you are worried, preoccupied, liverish, 
or in love. You cannot sink your personality to the 
necessary mechanical regularity. You cannot uncoil. 
It is no honeymoon game. Lovers “through the 
green” find one another out only too unerringly. 

Golf is an exercise in comparative physics. There is 
always a greater than you, and the ° plus’ men are not 
one whit happier than the player at a faulty “ seven’ or 
at sweet ‘ fifteen.” Even the long driver is ‘short’ in his 
own estimation and always seeking extension. The 
very best go out at times and “can’t hit a ball.” If 
ever the ideal player were produced he would soon be 
unutterably bored and probably take to spelicans, or the 
bottle. “hat is why men play it. No two games are 
ever alike. One has the wind, the sun, the rain, the 
soil, and the luck of the ‘lie’ to grapple with, and the 
mystery, the eternal, disquieting, and provocative 
mystery, of one’s own self. Hence the handicaps. 
Golf shows every man precisely how he is handicapped, 
both as regards temper and temperament. 
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FE were talking about satisfactions one day, and 

an old man said: “‘ Isn’t it a curious thing, all 
our lives we ask questions and yet we rarely get a good, 
a memorable answer ’’; and his remark started me out 
to consider how many ‘ good’ answers | had received 
and what they were. By the way, this is quite an 
amusing pastime. 

I thought about this for a long while and came back 
to it, but the more I reflected the greater grew my 
astonishment, for I could not recall any ‘good’ 
answers, and yet I must have asked thousands of 
questions of all kinds, and of all manner of men, No, 
the corners of my mind seemed empty. I could recover 
no spark. Nothing had ‘stuck.’ I determined to 
relegate this inquiry to that peculiar thinking apparatus 
that seems to work involuntarily or perhaps retro- 
sympathetically at odd moments; thus, while we are 
walking or going downstairs, sometimes when we are 
in bed at night, or early in the morning, in one’s bath, 
while shaving, or lighting a pipe, when in a flash one 
remembers—a name, a date, an event, a line of poetry, 
a face, a phrase, in short, the very thing that, try as one 
will, had for so long escaped the conscious memory. 

Thinkers and writers are addicted to this kind of 
pursuit, hence their solitude and the “ivory tower.” 
Their subconscious thought is always active. One 
thing lights up another, and it is thus that many of the 
great stories and the best plots have originated. But 
to continue. 
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No, first I should explain what I mean by a question. 

I do not mean the question and answer of polite 
society—the art of pleasing is the game of deceiving— 
I refer to questions which call fora live reply, which we 
really desire to be answered. We may put six such 
questions in a year. At times there are things we 
earnestly want a reply to, and our interest is impersonal, 
one might call it intellectual. 

Such questions are eager—to those who ask them. 
A boy lives on questions. ‘They are the ‘ other ’ apple. 
And rightly. So he learns. In this way he puts two 
and two together. Thus he adds to his store of know- 
ledge. A boy who did not ask questions would be 
“suspect.” Why, I remember a boy who must have 
asked me two hundred questions a day for seven weeks 
during the summer holidays, from the inevitable query 
about the origin of species to “* What happens to Granny 
whenshedies?”’ and I believe J answered most of them. 
Yet I cannot recall a single one of my answers, though 
I well remember not a few of his questions, and I fear 
I must have left but asmallimpression uponhim, That 
boy had a fiendish inquisitive sense. He wanted to 
know all about everything. ‘I’o him questions were an 
intense part of his life, and he expected vitalizing 
replies. I stress this point, for real questions are 
intimate and wrung from us. Books are composed of 
unasked questions and sometimes of unanswerable 
replies: that is why we read them. Our thirst for 
knowledge is a vital part of our humanity. To go 
through life and not ask questions is like walking 
through the fields on a beautiful May morning and not 
to see the flowers and sense the fierce pulse of life about 
you. By questions then I imply what a child implies 
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when he says to you, “‘ What, really and truly?” 
something that matters and is going to add to one’s 
mental stature. It is the answer to that kind of question 
that counts, that thrills and leaves one refreshed. Is it 
not strange how few of such answers one can recall? 
How singularly empty our receptive memory must be! 

Or is it that our questions do not matter? Did not at 
the time and never will? Hardly. One grows—that 
seems the answer to that. Without any doubt our 
questions mean more than a dog’s bark; we know that 
much when we put the great question and the lady says, 
“Yes.” But negatives and affirmatives are unin- 
teresting. The ‘ good’ answer lights up the spaces of 
our mind. It suggests. Not only does it illuminate, it 
kindles, stimulating and re-creating our curiosity. It 
is a flash and provokes new thought. It informs. It 
duplicates. It is not final, for there is no such con- 
ception as finality. Above all, it is creatively unex- 
pected, has a rebound, so to speak. We feel the better 
for it, and it reverts. A new impetus has been given to 
our comprehension. As the Turks say, ‘‘ We exchange 
salt.” In fine, a good answer touches an unsuspected 
button in our inner consciousness. It is like an 
explosion which reveals the way. 

For a long time I searched my record office. I 
cannot recall one memorable answer during my boy- 
hood, not one. Then I took my adult life and searched 
that. In vain. Nothing stands out. From books I 
recall many lasting inspirations, but from the lips of 
man I seem to have caught no wizardry. At last an 
answer recurred to me, and I made a note of it. I 
remembered another, and yet a third, and then as I 
considered them a sense of misgiving overtook me, for, 
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strange to say, all these three answers were given to me 
by ‘idiots.’ ‘They have lingered in my memory, like 
white stones that mark a route. Why do I remember 
them so vividly? Iamnonplussed. I cannot answer. 

The first of these happened on an island on the 
balcony of a house where I was staying, and among the 
family was an idiot who used to spend all his afternoons 
leaning against the parapet, looking out towards the 
mountains and the sea, and always at his side a big St 
Bernard dog lay half asleep, and when the man went 
indoors the dog immediately followed him. One day 
I asked him why he gazed out to sea so persistently 
hour by hour and day by day, and whether he did not 
get tired of looking so often at the same thing. He 
stared at me gravely before replying, as if pityingly. 

“I wonder,” he said. “The beyond is always so 
wonderful.” 

The simplicity of these words struck me dumb. 
Here was a genuine mystic! Often I wonder too at 
what lies beyond. Weall do. Only fools don’t. 

The other man was a genuine “ case,” at least he was 
confined, and I often watched him in the private 
asylum where I used at one time to play cricket, for the 
grounds were lovely, the pitch excellent, and the 
‘House’ could put up quite a decent eleven out of 
warders, doctors, gardeners, and occasionally some of 
the inmates, and tea served by a sprinkling of inmates 
was always exciting. Years back my friend had 
imagined himself a pirate, in which capacity he had 
slain two or three worthy citizens; but he was relatively 
harmless when I knew him, and he used to stand quite 
motionless in the centre of a large field, holding an 
umbrella over his head, wet or fine; asa rule, taking up 
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this position about 2.30 P.M., when regularly, at the 
stroke of five, he would fold up his umbrella, tuck it 
slowly under his arm, like a spy-glass, and saunter in to 
tea. How he knew the exact time no one ever knew, 
clearly he had not been to sea for nothing. He always 
chose exactly the same spot and always stood with his 
back turned towards the cricketers. At last, one wet 
afternoon, I got into conversation and breathlessly put 
my question: Why he stood always in the same place 
with an umbrella over his head? 

He answered immediately and suavely: “I like to 
feel I am a man of leisure, and can endure it.”’ 

The swiftness, unexpectedness, and qualification of 
this answer are surely memorable. They made me 
tingle, as if I had been struck. I was answered. I 
told the head about it, and he agreed. “‘ Very near 
genius, some of this madness,” he replied, and those 
words also have remained in my memory. ‘To endure 
oneself successfully. Is this insanity? What more cana 
man want, or receive? 

My last example hails from a man who suffers from 
2 monomania which takes the form of everlasting 
regret that he had never married. In all other respects 
he is normal, a scholar and a man of means. Yet no 
matter what the conversation is, he cannot keep away 
from his theme and always he will say suddenly and 
unexpectedly, “ You see, [ never married. I ought to 
have married and should have done so, if I had met the 
right girl; I might have married and perhaps I shall 
marry,” and so on with endless variations about the 
qualities and qualifications of the “ right girl.” 

One hot afternoon he was boring me, and rather 
rudely I asked him why the deuce he did not put an end 
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to his lifelong misery and marry? I hoped to squash 
him. He looked hurt, then he replied softly and 
intimately: “‘ I should have nothing left.” 

‘That seems to me Shakespearian in its swift revela- 
tion, laying bare a soul and unexpected depths. Here 
was his truth, all the joy and all the sorrow of it, 
communicated in a phrase which struck fire, like the 
facets of adiamond. It had the quality of great humour 
which is always tinged with tragedy. I understood. 

All these three men gave me something real, and 
perhaps because their answers were so unexpected and 
so unanswerable they have remained with me. That 
may be the secret. 

They are the three best answers I can recall. 
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I'TH that sure instinct for nomenclature which 

distinguishes the world “ that is never bored,” 
the public has plumped for the ‘ movie.’ The play is no 
longer the thing. To-day we respond to the film—the 
‘ pictures,’ a ‘ movie.’ 

It has been said that nothing succeeds like success, 
and certainly the film ts beyond criticism. For this 
new form of illusion cannot be called an art. Without 
the presence of the human voice or the human body, 
lacking in colour, sound and poetry, the film is a pure 
ocular illusion, an effect of light. At its worst it is a 
kind of eye-frenzy; at its best it represents but motion. 
Yet the twinkle show is the world’s delight. This is 
what the public wants—the illusion of illusion. A 
bath, so to speak, to wash down its daily cares, Some- 
thing which opiates the dull round of toil. On the 
screen one sees life and—it is cheap. 

In this respect the screen has a * pull’ over the stage. 
Why act when you can treble your salary by pulling 
faces? All the emotions for a ‘bob.” The mob 
undressed before the mob. So the film has conquered 
the world. Demos steps into the theatre. It is his toy, 
his sanction bursting the portals of privilege, bringing 
what used to be styled dramatic art within the arith- 
metic of all. In this world photograph-shop one can 
see the passing of the long reign of awe. We move up, 
even as we are levelled down. 

In time, of course, physical action will stale. Man 
cannot live on the top note. Even blood will pall, and 
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then movie-land will face a crisis, just as the theatre did 
when the public wanted real women on the stage. 
** All the time ”’ must eventually give way to some of 
the time. The film has no subtlety. There are no 
silences, no intervals, no pending moments. It repre- 
sents speed, in keeping with the age, just speed. 

This is not enough, and so there are still plays, and 
when there is a good play people are as enthusiastic as 
ever. Man is a complex creature. The ‘ movies’ do 
not ‘extend’ him. He wants the full gamut of his 
faculties. He wants the shades as well as the light of life. 
The film ts only a sensation, only a ventilator. It leaves 
off where the play begins. 

And so the pictures are finding their level, taking 
their lawful place as an accessory to drama rather than 
as substitute. Chey bring before us the facts and the 
acts, not the art, of life; they supplement, in this sense 
socializing the world, bringing it closer together, 
revealing, and teaching. A man can stay at home and 
see the wonders of the world passing in review before 
him. He is behind everything that goes on. He can 
share in every stirring event. He is a perpetual eye- 
witness of all the sensational feats that are accomplished. 
He can live with the star-finders of mankind. 

This is new, even admirable. The pictorialization 
of lifesharpens the wits and dulls the edge of husbandry. 
Everything is known and featured. Everybody can see 
what before only the very few ever had a chance of 
seeing. “Ihe mysteries of the earth are revealed, and 
man has another press. No wonder that the film is a 
success, It is more than that. Mankind would be 
definitely the poorer without it. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about it is its power 
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of humour. Everything seems practical, and every- 
thing isa joke. To millions the film is undiluted mirth, 
and it is the greatest advertising force in the world. 
Out of it all manner of new uses and services will arise. 
Its educational potentiality is enormous. One can see 
a time coming when history, geography, science, and 
even political economy will be taught in the schools on 
the screen, and particularly to children who would 
delight in making their own pictures, say, of the Tudor 
family or of the pageant of Empire. I saw in France 
the picture of the making of a bicycle, from the 
assembly of its parts. The thing lasted an hour, and I 
was told that it was the most popular picture in the 
town. ‘Theinterest of the people in the putting together 
of a bicycle shows the mechanical spirit of our time. 
Formerly, we did not worry much how a thing was 
made, but now we do; we like to be able to talk 
professionally about our instruments. When the film 
ended with a man riding off on the machine, the whole 
house applauded. ‘They had witnessed a constructive 
piece of work. To say this is degenerate ts foolish. I 
rather doubt if in Victorian times the public would 
have been interested in such a thing, and this picture 
was a better ‘ draw ’ than the cowboy one that followed, 
which titillated all the emotions of crude melodrama. 
“Seeing is better than believing ”’—that seems to be 
the power of the film. One does not forget. It would 
be invaluable as an introductory course in agriculture, 
for example, in physics, in chemistry, in biology, in 
botany, in zoology, in philology, turning the grammar 
of these studies into easy stages of visualization. So 
treated, one could learn all about the working of a 
motor-car in a week, all about engines and dynamos, 
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carburettors and electric batteries, all about wireless, 
ships, submarines, aeroplanes, and what not. The 
wonder is that the State has not already begun to 
utilize this new medium of education. How could 
history be better taught than through a film representing 
the fortunes of the Tower of London! No boy would 
ever be bored with the Wars of the Roses after that. 

The film has magic, for it stands for imagination. It 
has to ‘hit’ or it is no good. Its development would 
thus seem assured. And because of that quality it does 
not hurt the stage or the arts or even affect the wooden 
mechanics of Grand Opera. Rather it serves to 
stimulate an interest in the arts and to awaken enthusi- 
asm. “This kills that,” said Victor Hugo, but the 
film is not an art and therefore cannot kill, for the real 
cannot be displaced by the unreal. 

Complain! Why should we? When we have ex- 
hausted all the physical sensations the public will 
demand more variety, and impresarios will hasten to 
comply. It may get worse before it gets better, but 
then that is the way of many things. Even now we 
hear of a demand for a different class of picture, so let 
us hope that the bloodthirsty shows will continue to 
provide thrills, and more thrills, until even the lift-boy 
who takes his girl out for a shilling wants something 
a little more entertaining. 

By the way, Ibsen foresaw it all in The Master 
Builder. ‘The world moves. Aptly, the world’s theatre 
is styled the ° movie.’ 
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NCE I had the fortune to sit next to a “ really 
funny man” who for over a decade had been the 
‘leading’ funny man tn one of the principal theatres in 
the metropolis. It was a first night, and the first time 
for many years that my neighbour had not played the 
chief part, and I could see that he was personally 
interested. So was I. I could not help watching him, 
for a more crestfallen face I had never seen. He sat 
like a doomed man with dry, parched lips, wondering, 
sometimes trying to laugh, trying hard, yet the more 
people laughed the more glum and solemn he looked. 
At last I turned to him and remarked how amusing the 
piece was, and even that failed to make him smile. 
‘‘ Haven't heard a joke yet,” he gulped back. A few 
years later he died. 

To that excruciatingly funny man humour had 
ceased to exist. Or rather he was probably the only 
man in the theatre capable of estimating the humour, 
and he found nothing to laugh at at all, so intensely 
relative is our capacity to see a joke. At the time I 
found the situation extraordinarily comic. To see a 
wizard of laughter hoist with his own petard is 
always droll, and it became exquisitely so when sheer 
tragedy lay written across a face that I had never seen 
except contorted with laughter and almost too infectious 
to be true. Yet humour probably is that. It all 
depends. Welaugh—ifwecan. Itreleasessomethingin 
us, and the quality of the humour has no more to do with 
it than crackling has with the temper of the living pig. 
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competitor is America, and that, too, is racially 
British. 

Mr Pickwick, Mr Charles Chaplin, the “ Krazy 
Kat ’’—one can trace the lineage. “The world laughs. 
The humanization of animal life is a specific English 
side of humour, just as fairies are a Nordic simulation. 
There are no fairies in hot climates. It has to rain 
before fairy life begins, it has to be cold and raw, and 
there must be woods. Northern Europe has the fairies, 
Southern Europe has the fruits. 

We have invented an alternative; not having the 
sun to ripen fruit and having cut down our forests, we 
grow our own fairyland. The ogres have gone out of 
our ken. Yet one must believe in some sprite or 
magician. We believe that we don’t believe in our- 
selves. 

This is our fancy. Where fairies grow there life is 
grim, thus in Germany, in Norway, in Scotland. No 
doubt our inability to prefer Ibsen to musical comedy 
lies in the question whether the essential genius of the 
modern stage had a sense of humour? We don’t like 
girls who walk their lovers into the river. The Wild 
Duck makes us laugh. We jib at neurasthenia. We 
have to, having no fruits or fairies. “Chere must be 
light! We create it. If the climate won’t smile we 
do, we rise above the elements. In Ireland, where 
it rains for ever, every dell and glade, every river and 
well are mystic themes, but here where it rains only 
every other day we put our money on the rainbow. 
Our Rebecca Wests do not refuse marriage, their 
sense of humour saves them, and so every play must 
have a happy ending, not because we are too dull to 
appreciate tragedy, but because we have resolutely 
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made up our minds to stick to contrast as the safest 
way out of a dubious situation. 

Our humour its that, contrast. People go to the 
theatre with the grim intention of striking that spark. 
They mean to laugh and they do laugh—it is the 
standing joke of the stage. And such was the tragedy, 
perhaps I ought to say the humour, of my neighbour 
who sat through a whole performance of the kind at 
which he was recognized master, without a smile. 
He could not see what there was to laugh at. For the 
first time he saw himself, and it made him a wiser and 
an infinitely sadder man. 

When we see ourselves few of us can laugh. The 
immense humour of tragedy long ago touched our 
imagination, and we have done away with it. The 
modern child laughs at Banquo’s ghost. Not out of 
fear, but of method. He has been trained to discard, 
and even Shakespeare cannot resuscitate the dead. 
Probably Shakespeare would be delighted. “ Here,” 
he might cry “is sanity.” A strange, an almost 
diabolic sanity |! 

And so we keep our idealisms, our individualisms, 
our stupendous crankiness, our schisms and eccentrici- 
ties, as tests and experiments; but they are under 
control, and we alone can afford them. In Hyde Park 
on the Sabbath the national humour reaches its peak. 
Here is an anarchist inciting to wholesale assassination; 
here a preacher expounds the latest recipe for im- 
mediate salvation; there a man proclaims Buddhism, 
Totemism, Satanism, Nihilism, or Absolutism, and 
next him is another fellow appealing to “* black magic ” 
and yet another to “black shirts,” and standing by, 
utterly unperturbed, wholly philosophical, and entirely 
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protected is the guardian of the law, wondering 
whether he is going to get dumplings or sausages with 
the joint for luncheon. Nobody laughs, though it is 
the funniest sight in Europe. We secretly rather like 
our apostates, our quacks, our anarchists and peculiar 
people—it does them good. Due to our climate, it may 
be urged. No, it is because we have no fairies and no 
fruits. We have exhausted the tears of things. Our 
imagination has reached the pinnacle of a formula. 
Hyde Park on Sunday is where odd men try their 
nostrums out. They are safe and harmless, like the 
policeman who protects them. If only all Europe had 
a Hyde Park! ‘There we culminate. 

In the land of fanatics there is no fanaticism—that 
is about what it comes to. Though continually led 
astray, we rarely take the wrong turning as a nation; 
we ‘muddle through.” We are even proud of that 
defect, and never too proud to doubt. If that is not 
humorous, what is? 

Our humour has come to be a tonic; thus, Punch, 
and, some folk say, Westminster. “They are the apothe- 
caries of the native instinct. We go to these founts as 
a religious duty, and somehow they keep us going. 
Not the humour itself, but the attitude which insists on 
seeing humour. Not the joke, for there often is none, 
as the funniest man found when conditions were 
reversed, but the fell determination to make the best of 
it. In other words, we use humour as power, it is our 
polity. 

It has another magnificent advantage: we are 
enabled to open doors. Historically, we are an easy 
first in this respect. Mysteries and mystifications have 
a poor chance with a people who ‘ won't be told,’ for 
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0 long as we laugh we can explore comfortably; we 
can Deleve in anything ; we cannot be fnphtened any 
more, Here plainly i the moral, since it implies that 
we cannot go back, Weare wound up, A great thing 
tat, We have found a key to all ocks and com- 
munications, perhaps the only Key that can ever make 
ie appear sensible, And the world knows it, Yes, we 
must go on aughing at our own jokes now, f only fr 
the sake of human sanity 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
EVEN of us were discussing Youth in an old- 


world golf club the other day, seven veterans of a 
past age. At first the veterans merely ‘toed’ the 
younger generation, but soon the adjectives flew about 
deliriously. Finally, judgment was pronounced, with 
the black cap. The boys had “no guts,” they were 
feckless, ill-mannered, irresponsible, feeble. As for the 
girls, not only had they no clothes but nothing to 
clothe: they were dancing dolls whose souls had gone 
out at the heel of their tinselled slippers. 

After that I am sure we all felt better Man must 
have something to kick. Why not the younger genera- 
tion? Every age does it. Every twenty years the 
young think the old ‘ dotty,’ and age denounces youth. 
As Pachmann, the venerable pianist, informs his 
audiences in his concert chats, “Ze young, zey play ze 
Chopin fast. It is not.” Always this isso. When Age 
hears the knocking at the door, it resents the rude 
intrusion. Quite naturally. Age can only lose, Youth 
stands to win. It isa conflict, a law of evolution. 

But just now Youth seems to be rather more than 
the usual problem of rotation. The ‘cubs’ are 
grievously perplexing their elders, and the matter has 
been referred to the professors, Even the Pope has 
intervened in the controversy. Something, men say, 
must be done. Ask Youth about it and he smiles. 
“ Nothing doing,” he retorts unconcernedly, and the 
reply is disconcerting, for the young man of the day is 
rather a disconcerting fellow. I press one of these 
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lackadaisical youngsters in a corner, and he hits back: 
““ We’re the result,” he cries, “and now we've got to 
make the best of it.” 

At this I feel nonplussed. Cause does produce effect, 
and the boy seems to have the logic. “ Is that all?” 
I riposte weakly. ““That’s about it,” he laughs. 
‘““ We've come through. We’re not downhearted, 
that’s all.” 

Is there an answer? As a statement of the position 
it is true enough. In the great reaction in which we 
live, forced upon us by war and the fierce uprooting of 
nearly all our Victorian principles, shibboleths, and 
traditions, Youth is the blossoming of spring, and glad 
we all are to see the young buds popping around us. 
The old sheet-anchors have gone. The stays of our 
affairs have vanished. It is an age of change. It is not 
easy for ‘us’ to realize its extent or purpose. But 
Youth has no such difficulty. The ‘ new order’ spells 
disorder. We ought not to be too hard on Youth for 
its eagerness to be in front of, rather than behind, its 
vanities. 

In the young days of the veterans Youth was jolly 
glad to ride a bicycle; to-day the ‘ blighter’ leaves us 
gasping in an aeroplane going some hundred and fifty 
miles an hour. No feebleness there. He sails boats 
under the sea. He seems to be the child of speed, of 
electricity and mechanics. He cannot be so very 
irresponsible. His Greek may be less, and he may be 
more pagan, but he ts certainly far more of a handy- 
man than ‘ we’ were at school when the pet butt was 
invariably the master of ‘stinks.’ ‘We?’ only had the 
tales of Jules Verne to read, but modern youth és Jules 
Verne. Give him an engine, and he is perfectly happy. 
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He would far rather sit pillion on a motor-bike than 
smoke his first cigar—which was my ambition at the 
age of fifteen. A fellow who controls engines cannot 
be a duffer. Wherein lies his reputed degeneracy? 
Why this taunt of feebleness ? 

When we begin to eliminate we get nearer to a 
diagnosis. ‘The practical side of him is good enough, at 
least I quite fail to see where his spirit fails or his ‘ guts’ 
give evidence of decomposition, and without all 
question this applies to his partner in the modern ball- 
room. With all due respect to the ‘ authorities,’ I fail 
to see where Youth in its major qualities falls short, 
except perhaps physically—in the matter of teeth, 
adenoids, tonsils, nerves, stamina: which again is 
hardly the fault of the child. But in the minor qualities 
there may be defects. Manners perhaps. A loss of 
respect, of ambition. He no longer shakes hands, 
leaves cards after a dance, he assumes and rejects 
authority, andsoon. Less deference, more indifference. 
Obedience probably is a minus quality, and Youth 
may be ‘softer’ than it was in the cruel old days of 
Squeers and ‘Tom Brown. “ More than that,” cries 
the veteran, “it “dances.” Look at its negroesque 
spasms in the ball-room. If ‘ we’ had danced like that, 
we should have been whipped,” and this also is true. 

That evening I drift into a night-club, and there, 
executing strange negroic kicks and shivers, I spot this 
selfsame veteran dancing for all he is worth, and as I 
look round I find that quite half of the assembly are 
men—the ‘strong, silent men ’—of middle-age, and 
that Youth is conspicuous by its absence. At his table 
the veteran has his bottle of ‘ fizz’ and seems to be 
having a pretty good time. Where is Youth? [I see 
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bald patches by the dozen. I see white hair and white 
waistcoats. I see barrelled chins and stomachs, but of 
primrose Youth I can descry only a few lean specimens 
rather tamely drinking whiskies-and-sodas in corner 
seats round the room. ‘The veteran winks. This is no 
abode of Youth. It is rather a hoary entertainment. 
“Old Sawdust” is the manifest beau of the evening. 
** Very rich,” he is, in coal tar or something, and he, 
the waiter vouchsafes, has “just learnt the tango.” 
The prettiest girls flit around him. I quit, for I feel 
perplexed and think of whiskers and Victorian inhibi- 
tions, and I wonder whether in reality Youth is not in 
bed, instead of dancing itself silly in the night-clubs, and 
I say to myself, “‘ If this is the example, why wonder if 
the issue follows suit? ” 

After all, what is our new value? Is it not money? 
Is this not the modern equalitarianism? Is not Old 
Sawdust, who has just learnt the tango, our master 
and exemplar? When we abuse Youth for its imperti- 
nence and fecklessness, it is a mistake to forget that 
Old Sawdust sets the pace. If it does him good, as he 
says, to have his couple of hours nightly on the floor, 
does it do Peter, aged twenty, any harm? We have 
changed our habits, that is all. As the new criterion is 
wealth, so the new knight (and night) errantry is the 
spending of it. Once upon a time Sawdust would have 
sat in his club of an evening and snoozed or played 
snooker, to-day his step is as lithe as his son’s, It is a 
result, just as the boy put it. Degeneracy perhaps! Or 
Democracy! Probably a little of both combined. Still 
that is the spirit, and Youth cannot be expected to tilt 
at the spirit of its own age. It cannot disown its own 
Zeitgeist. The veterans are criticizing backwards 
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when they deplore that. Whatever Youth is, it must be 
the current of its time. It must be a result or stream, 
not a cause, and if there is anything seriously wrong 
with its attitude we must seek an explanation in the 
cause that has brought this strange result to pass. 

Youth perforce is never reactionary. Always it 
catches the movement of the times and in accordance 
with the time. It is thespirit There is no other. We 
may rightly call it a consequence—of what preceded it. 
‘We’ produced it; we brought it up; we license it. 
No good to say this is an innovation. Youth is innova- 
tion. If modern Youth appears self-satisfied, uncon- 
cerned, trivial, unambitious, it is because the spirit that 
controls it has become so too. If it has stepped out of 
its former estate and perhaps overstepped its own 
limitations, it 1s because the Western World is itself in 
chaos, in a process of transition, fed by a spirit which 
postulates change and has to keep on changing. 

Blame Youth! Ought we not rather to blame the 
parent? Quite suddenly the old world finds itself in a 
* new world’ in which the hall-mark 1s commercialism. 
We used to have values which had no relation to price; 
to-day, the distinguishing factor is price—twelve 
cylinders or four, silk or artificial, sable or rabbit, cigar 
or ‘gasper.’ You can still pay more for an article. 
You can still pay more than ever. But we no longer 
say, “Is this a good book?” We ask the shopman 
whether it is a “ best-seller.” 

That is the difference—that really is the innovation. 
It is the end of so many tail-ends, so to speak, 
amounting to a rebeginning. Small wonder if Youth 
lacks repose. Its pace can only be the age. Alongside 
is the new restless woman. She is the real phenomenon 
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of recalcitrant Youth. The change in ‘ her’ was long 
overdue, and it has swept her off her feet. “To speak like 
a politician, she “ won the peace.” Her emancipation 
is so plausible, so swift, so authentic that Youth may be 
excused if in the onrush of this clear and cosmic mani- 
festation the tyrant has lost his ‘whip’; nor am I 
surprised that some of the veterans feel “‘a bit sick 
about it.”” She has disturbed the equanimity of tradition, 
and melted the snows of yesterday. ‘This apparition 
of revolting values is vexatious; it really is annoying to 
see the younger generation having such a gay time of 
it, and for my part I cannot resist a sneaking wish to 
have been born just a generation later than was the case. 
And ’tis the same everywhere, all over Europe, all 
across the New World. We can blame it on woman— 
if we like, but I doubt whether that will help us. “The 
headiness of modern life is universal, amounting to a 
refutation of the ‘ back number.’ I entirely agree with 
the professors that it is exasperating to find this crazy 
Youth taking everything for granted, as if the world 
and all its pitfalls lay in a nutshell. But this is hardly 
the philosophic view. When citadels crack and doors 
open and every pane in every glass conservatory flies 
asunder, itis no good being reminiscent. ‘‘ When I was 
a boy ”’—that kind of oration no longer matters, the 
boy grins. And the girl grins. And Old Sawdust grins, 
The only thing to do Is to grin and bear it too, or one- 
self to learn the tango. We live in an age jerked out 
of its penumbra, compelled in its own despite to look 
forward, not back; in a time which seems to have lost 
its proverbial forelock. “Things have crashed too rapidly 
for our adaptability, and it is too early to obtain a 
reorientation. 
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We haven’t yet had time to look round. There is no 
arresting mechanism. Instead of privilege we have 
advertisement. Nowadays you have to go one better or 
fall aside. In this dogma of simplification the law Is 
movement. The old Europe arose very slowly out of 
gunpowder, the printing press, art, philosophy, war, 
and love, and it has gone, shot up in cataclysm. New 
Europe lies in the grip of science, of liberty, of spon- 
taneous combustion. We stand on the fringe of an era 
of experiment. We have lost our schoolmasters and 
many of our books. Our new mentor 1s the scrap-heap. 
Into it the musty tomes are flung and the spent values 
of a performed continent. Only the unperformed 
interests us to-day. Weare no longer hero-worshippers. 
Not so beautiful perhaps, yet probably quite as eager 
and every ounce as vital. The modern world has at 
last reached an epoch of opportunity denied to it under 
the feudal system. That is a gain, and youth starts out 
with that new feather in its cap. 

We used to say, “ Boys will be boys,” but we took 
care to keep them in their place: now that we see that 
** Boys are boys”? we hardly know what 1s their place. 
The young fellows don’t either. That is the draw- 
back of opportunity—it leaves things open, and it is 
here that Youth is apt to run amuck. Personally, I 
gather that Youth is not doing anything in particular, ts 
perhaps failing to use its opportunities. It probably 
doesn’t realize them and never will be able to; it is 
only ‘ we’ who do see and can understand that would 
have Youth be what we are not ourselves, and rather 
resent the fact that there is not much difference after all 
between one “ golden age ”’ and another. 

We cannot expect Youth to lead ‘us.’ If ‘we’ no 
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longer lead or set the example, Youth, which is our 
efflorescence, can only be what it is. Our sons are ‘ our’ 
flotsam. It is ‘we’ who have lost the old values, not 
the boys and girls who never knew them. The slap- 
dash product of the modern world is only the reflex of 
our own metamorphosis. As the father who had 
twins rather mournfully said: “ How did I do it?” 
‘We’ are rather like that parent to-day, feeling 
terribly responsible for what seems to be an irresponsi- 
bility. Yet it may be that we are mistaken. ‘The 
younger generation always gets the talk, like the 
weather, and we invariably consider the weather this 
year to be considerably worse than it was the year 
before. “Turn back to the records and we find our 
ancestors cursing the weather just as vigorously, and 
the fogs were thicker then. Even here there is improve- 
ment. ‘There ts less fog, less mystery, less hocus-pocus. 
Youth is no more ‘at sea’ than any of us are, judging 
by the newspapers. This jubilant, wayward, joy-easy 
Youth has at least one asset which may even rate him 
historically. His spirit is unbound. He can, if he 
choose to, think. He can have an opinion and act upon 
it. And this implies an attitude even if it be reducible 
to nothing more coherent or immediately constructive 
than the disturbing cry—“‘Off with the lid.” [’m with 
him there all the ttme. And with her, too. 
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